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LETTERS OF TRANSMITTAL 


JANUARY 30, 1960. 
To Members of the Joint Economic Committee: 


Submitted herewith for the consideration of the members of the 
Joint Economic Committee and others is Study Paper No. 23 “the 
Structure of Unemployment in Areas of Substantial Labor Surplus.” 

This is among the number of subjects which the Joint Economic 
Committee requested individual scholars to examine and report on 
in connection with the committee’s study of “Employment, Growth, 
and Price Levels.” 

The findings are entirely those of the authors, and the committee 
and the committee staff indicate neither approval nor disapproval by 
this publication. 

Paut H. Dovatas, 
Chairman, Joint Economie Committee. 


U.S. DeparTMEeNtT or LABor, 
Bureau or Lasor Sratistics, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1960. 
Hon. Paut H. Dovatas, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Dovetas: I transmit herewith the report, “The 
Structure of Unemployment in Areas of Labor Surplus,’”’ which was 
prepared at your request by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
supplements the report, “The Extent and Nature of Frictional 
Unemployment,” also prepared by the Bureau and published by the 
Joint Economic Committee as Study Paper No. 6. 

The present report provides data on the personal, occupational, and 
industrial characteristics of the employed and unemployed in areas of 
labor surplus (including chronically depressed areas) and other areas. 
Data presented in this report are, in many cases, the result of special 
retabulations and have never been available before. 

This report was compiled in the Bureau’s Division of Manpower 
and Renhenuiad Statistics, Harold Goldstein, Chief, and prepared 
under the direction of Joseph S. Zeisel. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ewan CLaGue 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 
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JANUARY 24, 1960. 
Hon. Paut H. Dovetas, 


Chairman, Joint Economic Committee, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Dovatas: Transmitted herewith is one of the 
series of papers prepared for the study of ‘Employment, Growth, 
and Price Levels’ by outside consultants and members of the staff. 
This paper was prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

All papers are presented as prepared by the authors. 

Otro EcksTEIN, 
Technical Director, 
Study of Employment, Growth, and Price Levels. 
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STUDY PAPER NO. 23 


THE STRUCTURE OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN AREAS 
OF SUBSTANTIAL LABOR SURPLUS * 


The overall level of unemployment is one of the most critical indi- 
cators of the state of the American economy. In recent years, 
however, there has been growing concern not only with the overall 
level but also with the anatomy of unemployment. Considerable 
attention has been given to the reasons for unemployment and the 
characteristics of the unemployed in periods of generally high levels 
of economic activity as well as during periods of recession. 

Although recessions and depressions have been the major cause of 
high unemployment, it has been generally accepted that some degree 
of unemployment is unavoidable in a free market economy even in 
periods of high or ‘‘full’” employment. The nature and extent of this 
frictional unemployment, as it has been called, was explored in a 
previous study in this series by the Bureau of Labor Statistics.! Fric- 
tional unemployment, which is the direct result of seasonal fluctuations 
in employment, movement into and out of the labor force and the very 
high rate of job mobility in the United States, is generally short-term. 

n addition, however, in prosperity as well as recession, there has 
been a substantial degree of long-term unemployment associated with 
secular declines in occupations, industries, and areas, reflecting the 
development of new products, changing tastes, industrial productivity 
developments, and so forth—often called structural unemployment. 
This is a particularly virulent form of unemployment, not only because 
of the economic, social, and emotional implications for the individual, 
but also because, by its nature, structural unemployment is frequently 
concentrated geographically, affecting the jobs and incomes of persons 
not immediately connected with the distressed industry. 

Thus, for example, as the decline in demand for coal closed mines in 
West Virginia and other areas, and the decline of the New England 
textile industry closed factories in that area, large numbers of workers 
were laid off. Because these industries were the dominant employers 
in their areas, those laid off found few alternative job opportunities. 
Moreover, what few job openings did arise were often at lower paid, 
less skilled trades. With the resulting decline in income in these areas, 
service, construction, and other industries often suffered declines. 
The lack of employment opportunities has resulted in many of the 
young and more mobile workers leaving these areas while older workers 
with family responsibilities, long personal associations, and owning 
homes, have tended to stay on, exhausting their unemployment insur- 
ance eligibility and facing little opportunity for reemployment. 
~ *By Joseph 8. Zelsel and Robert L. Stein. 


1 Study Paper No. 6, ‘The Extent and Nature of Frictional Unemployment,” U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Nov. 19, 1959. 
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Moreover, these factors often create an atmosphere that is not con- 
ducive to investment by new industries. Thus, the effect of a domi- 
nant employer moving out, or an industry declining. often proliferates 
throughout an area, and is felt by virtually the entire community. 

Public policy decisions on the necessity for ameliorative action, as 

well as on the types of action, require as many facts as possible on the 
extent and the nature of the problem of depressed area unemployment. 
A recent report by the Department of Labiee summarizes a great deal 
of the relevant information.” 

The present study is supplementary to the earlier one on frictional 

unemployment and deals with one serious aspect of frictional unem- 
ployment—that associated with depressed areas. Like the earlier 
report, it attempts to enhance our understanding of the unemployment 
problem by providing information not previously available, in this 
case for very different kinds of labor market areas. As in the previous 
study, an attempt has been made to exploit more fully data already 
collected in the monthly labor force survey. In addition, the present 
study also uses data from a sample survey of unemployment insurance 
claimants which was in operation in 1956 and 1957. It must be em- 
phasized, however, that these surveys are being used for purposes not 
contemplated in their original design. Because the results are subject 
to a number of limitations, this study must be regarded as experi- 
mental rather than as a definitive work in the field of depressed area 
unemployment. 

Part I of the study is based on a special retabulation of data com- 
iled from the sample used for the Monthly Report on the Labor 
orce (MRLF). The original data were collected in April and May 

1959. It was recognized that this would create ots problems of 
interpretation because recovery from the 1957-58 recession was not 
yet complete last spring, with unemployment still at 5 percent of the 
civilian labor force. ecause of technical difficulties, however, it 
was not possible to retabulate the MRLF for the full employment 
eriod of 1955-57, the period of reference for the previous analyses of 
rictional unemployment. (In part, this gap was filled by data from 
the unemployment insurance sample, whith did cover the period from 
“7 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957.) 
he MRLF data for the spring of 1959 (separate data for April 
and May were averaged, thus reducing sampling variability by about 
20 percent) were tabulated by several groupings of major labor 
market areas as defined and classified by the Bureau of Employment 
Security. These can be described as a. 

Class 1—Areas of continued tight, or balanced, labor supply- 
demand relationships. 

Class 2—Areas of tight or balanced labor supply before the 
recession, characterized by a substantial rise in unemployment 
during the recession, but recovery thereafter. 

Class 3—Areas of either chronic labor surplus, or which be- 
came areas of substantial labor surplus during the recent reces- 
sion and had not recovered as of the spring of 1959. These areas 
were still classed as D, E, or F in May 1959.3 


2 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, ‘‘Chronic Labor Surplus Areas, Experi- 
ence and Outlook,’’ July 1959. 

3 For a description of the criteria used in area classifieation, see U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, “The Labor Market and Employment Security,’’ December 1959 (p. 5). 
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Included in class 3 were 19 areas that may be designated as 
chronically depressed areas. These were places classified by BES 
as D, E, or F throughout 1957, 1958, and the first half of 1959. 
This subgroup (known as class 3B) had 3 million in its civilian popu- 
lation of working age, 10 percent of the total class 3 population. 
Detroit was not included in class 3B because, with the relatively small 
MRLF sample in chronically depressed areas, its characteristics would 
have dominated the overall pattern. The sample in these areas 
was not large enough to yield separate statistics, except in the case 
of a few items such as labor force participation rates. Here again, 
the unemployment insurance (UI) data were of considerable help 
because there was no problem of showing separate figures for chron- 
ically depressed areas as distinguished from other areas of substantial 
labor surplus. 

One unique advantage of part I lies in its presentation of kinds of 
data not elsewhere obtainable, as will be indicated later. ‘The utility 
of this study could be greatly enhanced by the accumulation of similar 
data for other periods, especially 1955--57, so that the effects of the 
recession would not be reflected, and so that additional information 
could be shown for areas with a chronic labor surplus. 

Part II of this study is based on tabulations from a sample ot 
unemployment insurance claimants in 1956 and 1957. The time 
reference is consistent with that used in Study Paper No. 6. More- 
over, this sample was large enough (two-tenths of 1 percent) to permit 
publication of separate data for chronically depressed areas. Accord- 
ing to the definitions used, 21 major labor market areas and 70 smaller 
areas were identified as chronically depressed. 

These data relate to the total number of different persons who had 
at least one spell of insured unemployment between July 1956 and 
June 1957. The unemployment experience of the same individuals 
has been traced over that 12-month period, and statistics have been 
presented on duration and spells of insured unemployment as well as 
the extent of exhaustions. 

The major limitation of these figures is that they are subject to 
non-economic influences, such as the legal restrictions on eligibility. 
This problem is especially acute for depressed areas because there may 
be a large pool of ‘‘chronic exhaustees,’’ that is, persons who had used 
up their benefits and never became reemployed long enough to earn 
new benefit rights. 

Despite the limitations of both sets of data described above, a 
number of significant findings have emerged from these studies: 

1. Unemployment in chronically depressed areas accounted for at 
least one-fifth of total unemployment in the full-employment period 
of 1956-57. Not all the unemployment in chronically depressed 
areas was “: .ructural,’’ i.e., the result of long-term changes in the 
economy. Some of it was clearly the result of short-term frictional 
situations. If the rate of unemployment in these areas could have 
been reduced to the national average, the jobless total would have 
been roughly a quarter of a million lower at that time. 

2. The characteristics of the unemployed in chronically depressed 
and other areas of substantial labor surplus indicated that unem- 
ployment had much more serious welfare implications in those areas 
than elsewhere. 
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(a) The rate of long-term unemployment (15 weeks or longer) 
in chronically depressed and other areas of substantial labor 
surplus was much higher than that of other areas. The differences 
were especially sharp in the proportions jobless for one-half year 
or longer (26 percent of the saenaghnved in labor-surplus areas, 
13 percent in other areas). 

(6) Unemployment in areas of substantial labor surplus was 
concentrated to a greater extent among adult men, especially 
ma of families. This finding was borne out in both parts of the 
study. 

(e) Both studies also showed that substantially larger propor- 
tions of the unemployed in chronically depressed and other areas 
of substantial labor surplus were blue-collar workers (especially 
semiskilled) previously employed in manufacturing. The plight 
of such workers is especially difficult because they are often not 
equipped in terms of skill to fill jobs in occupations where 
vacancies are most likely to exist (e.g., professional, technical, 
secretarial, service.) As a result, they may accept relatively 
unskilled jobs at lower pay. 

3. Unemployment in areas of substantial labor surplus not only 
affects the dominant industries in those areas but also spreads to 
other components of the economy. Unemployment rates were much 
higher in hard goods manufacturing industries in areas of substantial 
labor surplus than in other areas, and they were also significantly 
higher in construction, transportation, and trade. 

4. The extent of labor force participation among several age-sex 
groups in the population differed sharply as between chronically de- 
pressed areas and other areas but the differences were minor for men 
in the principal working ages (25-64). The main differences were 
as follows: 

(a) There was a lower labor force rate among young men 
under 25 in chronically depressed areas than in class 1 areas. 
However, nearly all those not in the labor force were in school, 
suggesting that part-time jobs were less plentiful in depressed 
areas and many of these young persons probably just did not 
look for work. 

(6) In the chronically depressed areas, the worker rate for 
men 65 and over was lower than in class 1 areas but the difference 
was slight. 

(c) The labor force rates for women showed the opposite pic- 
ture, higher rates for women in chronically depressed areas than 
in all other areas among young women 20 to 24 and those in the 
35 to 64 age group. Although this pattern probably reflected 
the greater need for supplementary family earners in depressed 
areas, to some extent it may have been a result of the types of 
industries located in these areas (e.g., textiles and other nondur- 
able goods plants), which traditionally have employed many 


women. 
Part I 


Part I of this study of areas with a substantial labor surplus is 
based on data compiled from the sample used for the Monthly Report 
on the Labor Force. The MRLF sample was designed to yield 


‘ For a brief description of this source, see the explanatory notes in “‘ Employment and Earnings.” U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D.C. 
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reliable national estimates, and its use as a source for data by types of 
areas should be recognized as tentative and exploratory. This retabu- 
lation does not provide statistically significant data for individual 
areas, but does provide valuable data, never previously available, by 
broad groups of areas. Moreover, the results are illustrative of the 
kinds of information potentially available from this source for labor 
market areas. Before the direct sample survey approach could be 
used widely for areas below the national level, however, the sample 
would probably have to be redesigned and appreciably enlarged. 
Moreover, in chronically depressed areas, the scope of the inquiry 
itself might have to be expanded in order to reveal the full dimensions 
of manpower underutilization. 

Despite these and other limitations, the MRLF data for April and 
May 1959 were retabulated by several groupings of major labor mar- 
ket areas. The data made available from these special tabulations 
are valuable for two reasons: 

1. There are some types of information available from the labor 
force surveys that cannot be obtained directly from other sources such 
as: (a) The personal characteristics of the population, of the labor 
force, and of the employed and pnenge’ as well as more detailed 
subgroupings within the labor force; (6) identification of the occupa- 
tions and industrial attachments of both the employed and the unem- 
ployed (last job held) from the same primary source; (c) distributions 
by hours of work for the employed and by duration of unemployment 
for the unemployed. 

2. The employment, unemployment, and labor force data for areas 
are consistent with the national figures in terms of concepts and collec- 
tion methods. Although subject to the usual field survey problems 
of sampling variability and response error (especially in cases of 
persons with marginal attachment to the labor force), the data are 
not subject to the special problems connected with administrative 
statistics. 

Because of time and cost limitations, it was possible to tabulate, 
process, and analyze data only for one specific period, the spring of 
1959. Separate data were obtained for April and May and were then 
averaged in order to increase the reliability of the results. Specific 
estimated variances are not available for these data per se, but the 
more general tables of sampling error published for MRLF data are 
reasonably satisfactory approximations. (See p. 22 of this study.) 

The basic plan for this pilot study was as follows: 

1. The 145 major labor market areas in the continental United 
States classified by the Bureau of Employment Security were grouped 
into three categories. The criteria used were: 

Class 1.—Areas whose classification remained at A, B, or C 
from January 1957 to May 1959; i.e., areas with a consistently 
tight or balanced labor supply-demand situation. 

Class 2.—Areas whose classification fell to D, E, or F after the 
first quarter of 1957 but returned to C or better by May 1959; 
i.e., areas with a substantial labor surplus during the recession, 
but which showed recovery in 1959. 

Class 3.—Areas whose classification fell to D, E, or F after the 
first quarter of 1957 and were still D or worse in May 1959; and 
areas whose classification was D or worse throughout the period 
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January 1957 to May 1959; i.e., areas of substantial labor surplus 
and chronically depressed areas.5 

2. The MRLF data were tabulated for each labor market area 
group for the spring of 1959. 

The 145 major labor-market areas classified by BES account for 
nearly 60 percent of the civilian noninstitutional population 14 years 
and over in the continental United States. Of these areas, 115 are in 
the MRLF sample, including all of the 100 largest areas. The data 
for the three groupings were tabulated separately, and the results were 
appropriately weighted to reflect the 30 labor-market areas not in the 
sample. 

The main focus of the study is on class 3 areas (areas of substantial 
labor surplus). About one-third of these areas may be characterized 
as chronically depressed; the rest as cyclically affected and showing 
lagging recovery. It is probably too early to tell whether the 1957-58 
downturn has added to the list of chronically depressed areas. 

Class 3 areas may be described as follows: 

(1) They comprise 57 of the 145 major labor-market areas. 

(2) The 57 areas included 19 which were chronically depressed.® 
(3) The remaining 38 were areas which might be described as 
having substantial labor surpluses because of the business down- 
turn. Most of these fell as low as D in the first quarter of 1958. 

Altogether, about half the areas in class 3 were still classified D, E, 
or F in November 1959. Most of this group had experienced a sub- 
stantial labor surplus for at least 2 years, some of them for 3 years or 
more. 

The major substantive findings of the present study are described 
below. For most purposes, comparisons are drawn between class 3 
areas and class 1 areas in order to delineate the significant differences 
as sharply as possible. The unemployment rate was the same in 
class 2 as in class 1 areas and in a number of other respects class 2 area 
characteristics closely resembled those of class 1 areas. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Class 3 areas accounted for 1.1 million or nearly one-third of total 
unemployment in the spring of 1959 although they represented only 
one-fourth of the Nation’s population and labor force. As a group, 
their rate of unemployment, based on direct surveys of the labor force, 
was 6.3 percent as compared with 4.9 percent in class 1 and class 2 
areas, each of which included a little over 500,000 jobless workers. 
Significant qualitative differences in the characteristics of the unem- 
ployed were revealed among the groups. Unemployment in class 3 
areas showed greater concentration among regular labor force mem- 
bers, a higher proportion of factory operatives and other industrial 
workers, and a much higher incidence of long-term unemployment. 

§ Unfortunately, the scope of the study had to be curtailed from its original design, as it was determined 
that the sample was not large enough to yield sufficiently reliable estimates separately for chronically de- 
pressed areas. This does not mean that such areas ale not adequately represented in the national sample, 
but only that separate figures for these areas cannot be obtained. It was necessary, therefore, to combine 
such areas with areas whose labor surplus had its origins in the 1957-58 recession and to present the final 
results in terms of three area groupings rather than four. Moreover, as noted earlier, because of time and 
cost factors, the data had to be confined to 1959 rather than to each of the 3 years 1957, 1958, and 1959 as 
originally planned. Thus, the final product is much more limited than its original outline, but it provides 
some useful information not previously available and opens the door to further research in this field. 


6 For a detailed analysis, area by area, see the report ‘“‘Chronic Labor Surplus Areas, Experience and 
Outlook,” op. cit. 
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Personal characteristics of the unemployed 


In areas of substantial labor surplus, a larger proportion of the 
unemployed were men between the ages of 25 and 64 (45 percent in 
class 3, 36 percent in class 1; see table 1). Men in these age groups 
also accounted for a slightly larger proportion of the labor force in 
class 3 than in class 1. More important, however, was the much 
higher unemployment rates for adult men, especially those in the 
25- to 34-year age group. 

A larger proportion of the unemployed in class | areas, on the other 
hand, were teenagers (25 percent, as compared with 16 percent). 
Such unemployment is more likely to be of short duration and is less 
serious in other respects since teenagers seldom have dependents, and 
in fact may still be largely dependent on their parents. The unem- 
ployment rate for teenagers was the same in class | as in class 3 areas, 
a little over 17 percent. It is likely, however, that teenager unem- 
ployment in class 1 areas included a higher proportion of casual 
jobseekers who had entered the labor market in response to a favorable 
job situation. 


TaBLE 1.—Unemployment by age and sex, by labor market area class, spring 1959 
[Based on the monthly labor force survey] 





Number of unemployed | Unemployment rate Percent distribution 













































(thousands) (percent) 
Age and sex ee A ee ee 
Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class 
1 “2 3 1 2 3 1 2 3 
"Th ...t<aebineeees 579 524 | 1,130 4.9 4.9 6.3 | 100.0 100. 0 
>  —O———— SSS Os SSS Oe ==__— 
Mateo siiisauwcizescsies 356 333 717 4.7 4.6 6.0 61.5 63.5 
14 to 19 years_........-... 84 62 99 17.8 15.2 17.1 14.5 1.8 8.8 
20 to 24 years. ..........-- 45 43 76 6.6 at 8.6 7.8 8.2 6.7 
25 to 34 years. ...........- 63 72 171 3.4 4.1 6.2 10.9 13.7 15.1 
35 to 44 years_-....-..-... 54 53 128 2.9 3.0 4.3 9.3 10. 1 11.3 
45 to 54 years.....-----.-- 50 46 115 3.3 3.2 4.7 8.6 8.8 10.2 
55 to 64 years __......-.... 43 40 95 4.5 4.2 5.5 7.4 7.6 8.4 
65 years and over..------- 18 17 32 5.6 5.7 6.0 3.1 3.2 2.8 
——=—| Sa EE —=: _ <s SX—X— 
Potala. .si522sdsotsnuwiosss 224 191 413 5.4 5.5 6.9 38.7 36.5 36.5 
14 to 19 years_-........... 58 39 81 17.2 12.1 17.6 10.0 7.4 7.2 
20 to 24 years_...........- 34 18 61 7.3 4.8 8.4 5.9 3.4 5.4 
Th WS Or UNE. ccncnccanan 42 37 61 4.8 5.8 5.9 7.3 7.1 5.4 
35 to 44 years__........... 40 40 70 4.5 5.2 4.8 6.9 7.6 6.2 
45 to 54 years_............ 27 34 95 2.9 4.3 7.0 4.7 6.5 8.4 
55 to 64 years. -........... 20 19 35 40 4.3 4.7 3.5 3.6 3.1 
65 years and over.....-.-- 3 5 15 2.2 4.0 6.9 5 1.0 1.3 
a Ss) Se ee —S===_== 
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Male, 25 to 64 years......... 210 211 509 





Married women represented a higher proportion of the unemployed 
in class 1 than in class 3, while married men accounted for a smaller 
proportion (table 2). Although these differences were slight, they 
were consistent with the pattern of a more serious kind of unemploy- 
ment problem in class 3 areas, 

Unemployment rates for nonwhite workers were much higher than 
for white workers in all three area groups (about 2 to 3 times as 
high among men) and unemployment rates were higher in class 3 areas 
than in class 1 areas for both whites and nonwhites. Interestingly, 
however, the class 1-class 3 difference seemed to be a little sharper 
for white than for nonwhite workers, probably reflecting (among other 
things) a difference in industry and occupation distribution. 
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TaBLE 2.—Unemployment by marital status, color, and sex, labor market area class, 
spring 1959 


[Based on the monthly labor force survey] 


Number of unemployed | Unemployment rate Percent distribution 
(thousands) (percent) 
Characteristic 


Class | Class | Class 
1 2 3 


100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 


6.0 61.5 63. 5 63. 5 









» 
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~ 
~_ 


Married, wife present--__.- 
We ORiosesncaccactbiacnt 


ee 
oN 
ao 


28.7 L . 
12.6 32.8 33. 8 30.3 


| 


* 
~ 


Married, husband present. 4.8 6.0 18.1 17.2 15.8 
ee WO icctantdnttein dene 6.3 7.7 20. 6 19.3 20.8 
irae) 28) bes) LU Ces ae 4.7 6.0 61.5 63.5 63.5 
aS ae 3.7 5.1 42.0 48.1 48.7 
DOs sinc dcapinciascnten 11.2 13.9 19.3 15.5 14.7 
——SS E—======S= ——_—_=S= ————————————ESSS™_™a—o 

II 5 cistincies Geepp hitdhiannnl 5.4 6.9 38.7 36.5 36.5 
WER bo kc ankeamadeneons 4.8 6.4 28.3 26.3 29. 2 
DOORN. ochtcoweionans 9.0 10.0 10.5 10.1 7.3 








Industry and occupation of latest job held by the unemployed 


The big difference in the previous job experience of unemployed 
workers in areas of substantial labor surplus, as contrasted with other 
major labor market areas, was the much higher ratio of factory un- 
employed to total unemployed. Nearly two-fifths of the 1.1 million 
jobless in areas of substantial labor surplus were ae employed 
in manufacturing industries; only one-fifth of those in class 1 areas 
were factory workers. (See table 3.) The work force in areas of 
substantial labor surplus was generally more heavily concentrated in 
manufacturing, and in addition, the unemployment rate for factory 
workers was much higher in class 3 areas; in durable goods industries, 
the rate was 7 percent as compared with 4 percent in the other areas. 

The automobile and apparel industries each accounted for about 
5 percent of the unemployed in class 3 areas but were a negligible 
proportion in the other areas. 

In class 1 areas, a higher proportion of the unemployed than in 
class 3 were new entrants to the labor market, were from growing 
industries (trade, services, government) or were from sectors with wide 
seasonal fluctuations (agriculture, construction). This means that 
class 1 area unemployment reflected to a much larger extent short- 
term frictional situations and to a smaller extent basic economic 
maladjustments. 

Although there was a greater concentration of class 1 area unem- 
ployed in nonmanufacturing industries, the rates of unemployment in 
three important sectors—construction, transportation, and trade—were 
lower than in class 3 areas. On the other hand, in those industries 
less closely related to the general level of business activity such as 
services and government, unemployment rates were virtually the 
game in class 1 as compared with class 3 areas. 
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TABLE 3.— Unemployment by industry of last job, labor market area class, spring 
1959 


[Based on the monthly labor force survey] 


Number of eet Unemployment rate Percent distribution 
(thousands reent) 


















Industry group 
Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
eR ctnaennncndsije 49 49 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
Oe. eee ee i ee leg) SE Se) ee 13.1 13.0 10.5 
Experienced unemployed --. 4.3 4.3 86.9 87.0 89.5 
Agriculture-__...........-- 7.5 5.8 4.5 2.7 6 
Nonagricultural indus- 
WIS fos di cdncncngin 4.2 4.3 82.4 84.4 88.8 
Self employed and un- 
OE Bo actiincacicnnnee 1.2 1.4 2.4 2.7 21 
Private household 
WO iicccciiancssns 5.6 5.1 4.3 5.2 3.2 2.7 
Government workers - -. 2.3 1.5 1.9 6.9 2.9 2.9 
Other wage and salary 
Weiss citimindciuee 5.0 4.9 6.8 68. 4 75.8 81.4 
Mining, forestry and 
GEE cco ccavereee () (1) (4) oa .6 12 
Construction -~........ 10.4 12.3 15.0 12.6 12.6 1L1 
Manufacturing - -.--.- 4.8 4.2 7.0 19.2 26. 9 36. 8 
Durable goods-.-..-- 4.1 3.9 7.0 9.2 16. 6 21.4 
Automobiles__..._|......-.- 7 57 @) 4.7 77 i-th 1.3 5.0 
All other_......... 53 80 185 4.5 3.8 6.2 9.2 15.3 16.4 
Nondurable goods - . 58 55 173 5.5 49 7.0 18.0 10.5 15.3 
‘Textile-mill.__.... 8 3 22 () (‘) 8.6 1.4 .6 L9 
ropece Sh tehagek yu 9 65 6.4 7.6 10.6 1.6 1.7 5.8 
All other.......... 42 43, 86 5.0 4.5 5.4 7.0 8.2 7.6 
Transportation and 
other utilities... 23 20 58 3.3 3.0 49 48 3.8 5.1 
Railroads........... 8 7 16 4.3 3.9 5.5 14 1.3 L4 
yeaa 20 13 42 3.1 2.7 47 3.4 2.5 3.7 
Taina ccnwtwaan 101 106 183 5.0 6.1 6.8 17.4 20.2 16.2 
Servige s..ccesessauss 84 62 126 4.3 3.7 46 14.5 11.8 11.2 





1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 
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The occupation data in table 4 reflect the same basic factors as the 
industry statistics—a higher rate of unemployment in nearly all occu- 
pations in class 3, a higher proportion of factory operatives (semiskilled 
production workers) among the unemployed, and a lower proportion 
of farm workers, service workers, and new workers. 


TaBLE 4.—Unemployment by occupation group, by labor market area class, spring 
1959 


[Based on the monthly labor force survey] 





Number of unemployed | Unemployment rate Percent distribution 
(thousands) (percent) 
Occupation group 





Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class 
1 2 3 1 2 3 1 2 





























3 
TU Bese 579 524 1, 130 4.9 4.9 6.3 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
New WOWRN. oi 7 68 Ne aoe ar 13.1 13.0 10.5 
Experienced unemployed --- 503 456 | 1,011 4.3 4.3 5.7 86.9 87.0 89.5 
White GH A iisiincd 122 117 251 2.2 2.4 3.2 21.1 22.3 22.2 
Professional and tech- 
MRE. Seneca ecaiteliatl 17 20 30 1.1 1.7 1.5 2.9 3.8 2.7 
Managers, officials, pro- 
icin ccnasterngecihe ll 18 34 9 1.5 2.0 1.9 3.4 3.0 
0 en 71 46 132 3.6 2.7 4.5 12.3 8.8 11.7 
SONG diet ddeh dag 23 33 55 2.8 4.1 4.7 4.0 6.3 4.9 
Blue collar__.............. 268 255 629 6.6 6.0 8.4 46.3 48.7 55.7 
Craftsmen and foremen. 69 132 4.5 4.1 5.3 11.9 12.2 11.7 
Operatives__............ 124 119 347 6.7 5.8 8.8 21.4 22.7 30.7 
Manufacturing ---...-- 60 256 7.0 6.3 10.1 10.4 14.9 22.7 
RE ks 63 42 90 6.4 5.2 6.4 10.9 8.0 8.0 
EE Sieesunadedsaan 75 72 150 10.9 10.8 14.1 13.0 13.7 13.3 
Manufacturing. ____.- 12 21 46 11.7 9.2 14.2 21 4.0 4.1 
All other_._....... 63 51 104 10.8 11.7 14.0 10.9 9.7 9.2 
Service occupations 98 77 130 5.9 6.0 5.8 16.9 14.7 11.5 
Farm occupations___...... 18 12 3 6.2 5.4 1.7 3.1 2.3 3 


Duration of unemployment 


One of the most critical measures of the nature of unemployment is 
its duration. Most industrial workers are covered by unemployment 
insurance, and may have some savings to tide them over short periods 
of unemployment. But when unemployment extends for long dura- 
tion involving exhaustion of savings as well as of entitlement for 
unemployment benefits, serious social implications are involved. In 
this respect, class 3 areas also showed up considerably worse than 
class 1 areas. One-fourth of the unemployed in class 3 had ex- 
perienced a jobless spell of more than 6 months; this was true of only 
one-eighth of the unemployed in class 1 (table 5). Conversely, a 
smaller proportion of the class 3 unemployed had been seeking work 
for only 1 month or less. 

Class 3 areas accounted for over 40 percent of the very long-term 
unemployed in the nation (over one-half year), but they represented 
only 25 percent of the short-term unemployed. 

Differences in duration of unemployment would undoubtedly be 
even greater, and more revealing, if data were available for an entire 
calendar year for these areas. It is hoped that such data can be 
ivvdnell in a future work experience study covering an entire year. 
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TaBLE 5.—Unemployment, by duration, by labor market area class, spring 1959 
(Based on the monthly labor force survey] 


Number of unemployed Percent distribution 
(thousands) 


Duration of unemployment (weeks) 






Class 3 Class1 | Class 2 Class 3 


1, 130 100.0 100.0 100.0 
360 46.5 40.8 31.9 
199 17.6 18.5 17.6 

96 7.3 7.6 8.5 
476 28.7 32.8 42.1 
187 15.9 13.7 16.5 
289 12.8 19.1 25.6 





EMPLOYMENT 
Industry and occupation 


The industrial character of employment in class 1 areas showed 
a heavier concentration in sectors which have shown steady employ- 
ment growth and which are less subject to cyclical unemployment. 
Government, trade, and service made up 50 percent of employment in 
class 1 areas, 40 percent in class 3 (table 6). On the other hand, as 
noted earlier, manufacturing was much more important in class 3 than 
in class 1, comprising one-third of the employed as compared with 
one-fifth. 

In line with the industrial pattern, there was a larger proportion 
of semiskilled factory operatives among the employed as well as the 
unemployed in class 3 than in class 1 (table 7). Other differences 
were relatively small, but there were perceptibly lower proportions of 
white collar (especially professional) and service workers in class 3. 


TaBLe 6.—Employment by industry group, by labor market area class, spring 1959 
[Based on the monthly labor force survey] 





Number of employed Percent distribution 
(thousands) 
Industry group 


Class 3 Class 3 | Class 2 Class 1 





PONE. sche Sie aeewtanu 16, 768 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Satie... te sath edges 209 2.9 2.3 1.2 
Nonagricultural industries_........... 16, 560 97.1 97.7 98.8 

Self-employed and unpaid family. 1, 599 10.2 9.7 9.5 

Private household workers......-- 673 4.5 3.1 4.0 

Government workers. ..........-.- 1,717 15.4 9.5 10.2 

Other wage and salary workers. -- 12, 570 67.0 75.4 75.0 

Mining, forestry, and fisheries_ 67 4 3 4 

Co Eee 711 5.6 4.7 4.2 

Manufacturing - .............. 5, 524 20.0 31.9 32.9 

Durable goods_.........-- 3, 222 11.0 21.4 19.2 

Automobiles... 432 .8 1.4 2.6 

All other--.... 2, 790 10.2 20.0 16.6 

Nondurable goods. ‘ 2, 301 9.0 10.5 13.7 

Textile—mill.........- 233 an -3 1.4 

eee 131 110 549 SS 1.1 3.3 

Sa initdtinmahiad: 794 922 1, 520 7.1 9.1 7.9 
Transportation and other 

GN iiceusntcicncwcnwanasl 809 646 1, 125 7.3 6.4 6.7 

NN nnctcccccnnensse 177 171 276 1.6 1.7 1.6 

Pe ee 632 475 849 5.7 4.7 5.1 

LS Ridbenenseséousosesaucw 1,911 1, 644 2, 509 17.2 16.2 15.0 

QUEVEND. Sionccneccesscoccssmne 1, 854 1, 622 2, 637 16.6 16.0 15.7 
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TaBLeE 7.—Employment by occupation group, by labor market area class, spring 
1959 
[Based on the monthly labor force survey] 


Number of employed Percent distribution 
(thousands) 
Occupation group 


Class 3 Class 1 | Class 2 Class 3 


16, 768 100.0 100.0 
White collar 49.6 46.7 


Professional and technical. ---..... 13.9 11.5 
Managers, officials, and proprie- <_ 


Bee 
on 


EM Gee ai leiscsnciiwchci. 
Service occupations 


Seon 
arnawo 
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© || ocr co 
|| onan 


— 
oe 


Private household workers 
All other 


See 
00 


er 


|| | & 
Ccliwain 


Farm occupations 


~ 
o 
nw 
— 


Hours of work 


Part-time employment (less than 35 hours during the survey week) 
did not vary significantly among the three area groupings, representing 
about 15 percent of nonfarm employment. The proportion of the 
employed on part-time workweeks due to economic reasons (such as 
slack work, material shortages, inability to find full-time work) totaled 
about 3 percent in all three groupings. At the same time, however, 
a larger proportion of the class 1 than of the class 3 workers had 
employment in excess of 40 hours a week, implying more overtime 
work at premium pay and more dual job holding (table 8). 
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TaBLe 8.—Employment in nonfarm industries by hours of work, by labor market 
area class, spring 1959 


[Based on the monthly labor force survey] 


Number of employed Percent distribution 
(thousands) 
Hours of work 


Usually work full _ time, 
worked part time for— 


Usually work part time: 
Economic reasons 


POPULATION AND LABOR FORCE 


The civilian noninstitutional population in areas of substantial labor 
surplus, as might be expected, tended to be somewhat older than in 
areas with more balanced labor supply-demand relationships or with 
labor shortages. For example, 63 percent of the class 3 area popula- 


tion were 35 years of age and over as compared with 59 percent of 
the class 1 area population (table 9). This undoubtedly reflects some 
tendency for young persons to migrate from chronically depressed and 
other areas of substantial labor surplus in search of better employ- 
ment opportunities. Partly as a result, the labor force in class 3 areas 
also included a smaller proportion of workers under 35. 


TaBLE 9.—Civilian noninstitutional population by age and sex, by labor market 
area class, spring 1959 


[Based on the monthly labor force survey) 


Number in the po ion 
(thousands 
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Table 10 shows labor force participation rates by age and sex for 
four labor market area groupings, including separate data for chron- 
ically depressed areas (class 3B) and other areas of substantial labor 
ai (class 3A). These data are also presented in charts 3 and 4. 
The labor force rates were the only separate data for chronically 
depressed areas from the MRLF that were considered to have a small 
— degree of sampling variability to permit publication and 
analysis. 

The proportion of young men under 25 who were in the labor 
force—either employed or seeking work—was lowest in chronically 
depressed areas, highest in class 1 areas. The gap between the rates 
was about 10 percentage points. The sharpest difference in worker 
rates between class 1 and the chronically depressed area group (class 
3B)—a 20-percentage-point difference—occurred among boys of high 
school age (16 and 17), virtually all of whom are in school and ordi- 
narily seek only part-time work. Most of the young men aged 14 to 
24 in the chronically depressed areas who were not in the labor force 
were in school, 

The data also showed lower labor force participation rates for men 
over 65 in chronically depressed areas, but the differences between 
types of areas were comparatively small. The lower rates of partici- 
pation of this age group reflects in part the increasing number of men 
who are becoming eligible for social security and private pension 
benefits. With the loss of their jobs, and facing little opportunity 
for reemployment, these older men apparently retire from the labor 
market. This pattern of increased retirement under conditions of 
relatively high unemployment was apparent during the 1957-58 re- 
cession, when the number of persons drawing social security benefits 
rose sharply. 

On the other hand, among men in the central age groups (25 to 64) 
there was no significant difference in rates of labor force participation 
between class 1 areas and chronically depressed areas. These adult 
men appear as unemployed in the labor force survey if they do not 
have jobs and do not drop out of the labor force from discouragement. 

Moreover, to keep these facts in perspective, it should be pointed 
out that even if the worker rates for men in the chronically depressed 
areas were as high in each case as in class 1 areas and even if all these 
additional labor force members were unemployed the net addition to 
the national unemployed total would be less than 50,000 or a little 
over 1 percent of the spring 1959 level of unemployment. 

Of course, there are other factors that affect labor force participation 
rates that have not been considered here. We know, for example, 
that class 1 areas and chronically depressed areas differ with respect 
to other characteristics that influence labor force participation 
(industrial distribution, ethnic composition of the population, 
demographic characteristics) but with the present sample, it is impos- 
sible to standardize for these differences. However, the very fact of 
being an area of high unemployment as against being a prosperous 
area, in turn, has an influence on the kinds of people who live in the 
area (e.g., young, middle aged, older) and the kinds of industries that 
might be attracted. 
© The data for women, in contrast to those for men, appeared to lend 
some support to the “additional worker” theory. This theory assumes 
that in families where the main breadwinner is unable to earn sufficient 
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income for the family’s needs, the wife or some other member will 
enter the labor force to assist with the support of the family. 
Industries where women usually seek work, such as trade and service, 
are in general less affected by unemployment even in areas of substan- 
tial labor surplus. 

The worker rates for women seem to suggest that either unusual 
need or especially good opportunities are among the incentives which 
motivate women to enter the labor market. For example, in the 35- 
to 64-year age group, the proportion of working women was highest 
in chronically depressed areas, (50 percent) next highest in class 1 
areas (47 percent), and lowest in class 2 and 3 areas (43 percent). 

The patterns for women under 35 were somewhat different. Among 
teenage girls, for example, differences between the area groupings 
were small, but the worker rate was at least average or better in 
chronically depressed areas. For those in the 20- to 24-year group, 
the rate was highest in chronically depressed areas (nearly 60 percent), 
second highest in other areas of substantial labor surplus (52 percent). 
It may be that opportunities for early marriage or a college education 
are fewer in areas of substantial labor surplus than in other urban 
centers. Also, it is possible that young married couples in areas of 
substantial labor surplus find it more necessary for both husband 
and wife to work, at least before the birth of their first child. 

In the 25- to 34-year age bracket, the worker rate was highest in 
class 1 areas (40 percent). In other areas, it was just about the 
same (35 percent). Of course, this is the age group where women 
are most likely to have young children to care for, a major deterrent 
to labor force participation in all areas and population groups. 


TaBLE 10.—Labor force status by age and sex, by labor market area class, spring 1959 
{Based on monthly labor force survey] 


Number in the labor force Labor force rate 


















(thousands) 
Age and sex 
Class 1} Class 2 Class3 | Classi} Class 2 
Fssdtiennediaaadede 11, 721 10, 658 17, 898 58.8 57.6 é 

TO. on ciidnh emia 7,609 | 7,198 11,896 | 82.1 81.6 77.3 
14 to 19 years............ 472 409 579 43.3 41.2 35.0 35.2 33.3 
20 to 24 years............ 687 603 883 89. 5 84.2 85.1 85.4 80. 6 
25 to 34 years _..........- 1, 827 1, 742 2, 755 97.2 96.5 97.8 97.9 96. 9 
35 to 44 years_..........- 1, 831 1, 754 2, 977 97.9 98.0 98.5 98. 6 97.6 
45 to 54 years............ 1,514 1, 430 2, 440 95.5 96.8 97.1 97.5 93.2 
55 to 64 years_........... 954 962 1, 730 84.6 88.1 90.9 91.4 86.7 
65 years and over_......- 323 300 533 34.0 31.7 33.6 34.1 30.6 
———SS — ——————=_="—_|_=——_=amaa_ana9z>E=|=«s__ EE —_—_——————_SS ————_— ss 
Pomels...4.60dbiss IIS 4,112 3, 461 6, 002 38.5 35.7 36.9 36. 6 40.0 
14 to 19 years_........... 337 322 460 26.8 29.3 26.3 26.2 28.7 
20 to 24 years............ 466 376 729 46.5 42.4 52.6 52.0 58.9 
25 to 34 years............ 71 634 1,040 40.4 35.4 35. 2 35.2 35.7 
35 to 44 years............ 885 771 1, 451 43.8 42.7 43.2 42.4 50.3 
45 to 54 years............ 919 788 1, 366 54.2 49.3 49.8 49.0 57.0 
ft, 502 446 741 40.2 36.3 36.3 35.5 42.2 
65 years and over_....... 135 125 218 10.4 9.7 10.7 11.1 8.3 





Class 3A—Substantial labor lus areas except depressed areas. 
Class 3B—Chronically dep: areas. 
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Chart 3. Labor Force Participation Rates for Men by Age,, 
by Labor Market Area Grouping: Spring 1959 
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Chart 4. Labor Force Participation Rates for Women by Age, 
by Labor Market Area Grouping: Spring 1959 
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AppENDIX TO Part I 


List of areas included in each class 


CLASS 1 


Arizona: Phoenix 
Arkansas: Little Rock 
California: 
Fresno 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Francisco-Oakland 
San Jose 
Stockton 
Colorado: Denver 
Connecticut: 
Hartford 
Stamford-Norwalk 
Delaware: Wilmington 
District of Columbia 
Florida: 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
Tampa-St. Petersburg 
Georgia: 
Atlanta 
Augusta 
Macon 
Savannah 
Illinois: 
Davenport-Rock Island- Moline 
Rockford 
Iowa: 
Cedar Rapids 
Des Moines 
Kansas: Wichita 
Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 


Massachusetts: Boston 
Michigan: Kalamazoo 
Mississippi: Jackson 
Nebraska: Omaha 
New Hampshire: Manchester 
New Mexico: Albuquerque 
New York: Rochester 
North Carolina: 
Charlotte 
Winston-Salem 
Ohio: 
Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 
Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg 
Lancaster 
South Carolina: 
Charleston 
Greenville 
Tennessee: Nashville 
Texas: 
Austin 
Dallas 
El Paso 
San Antonio 
Utah: Salt Lake City 
Virginia: 
Hampton-Newport News 
Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Richmond 
Washington: Seattle 
Wisconsin: Madison 


CLASS 2 


California: 
Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Riverside-San Bernardino-Ontario 
Connecticut: New Haven 
Georgia: Columbus 
Illinois: 
Chicago 
Peoria 
Indiana: Indianapolis 
Michigan: 
Battle Creek 
Lansing 
Saginaw 
Minnesota: Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Missouri: 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
New York: 
Binghamton 
Syracuse 


North Carolina: Greensboro-High Point 
Ohio: 

Akron 

Canton 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

Hamilton-Middleton 

Lorain-Elyria 

Youngstown 
Oregon: Portland 
Pennsylvania: Reading 
Tennessee: Memphis 
Texas: 

Fort Worth 

Houston 
Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

Milwaukee 

Racine 
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CLASS 3 AREAS 


Alabama: New York: 
Birmingham Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
Mobile Buffalo 
Connecticut: New York-northeastern New Jersey 
Bridgeport Utica-Rome 
New Britain-Bristol North Carolina: 
Waterbury Asheville 
Illinois: Durham 
Aurora? Ohio: Toledo 
Joliet Pennsylvania: 
Indiana: Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton 
Evansville Altoona 
Fort Wayne Erie 
South Bend Johnstown 
Terre Haute Philadelphia 
Kentucky: Louisville Pittsburgh 
Maine: Portland Scranton 
Maryland: Baltimore Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton 
Massachusetts: York 
Brockton Rhode Island: Providence 
Fall River Tennessee: 
Lawrence Chattanooga 
Lowell Knoxville 
New Bedford Texas: 
Springfield-Holyoke Beaumont-Port Arthur 
orcester Corpus Christi 
Michigan: Virginia: 
Detroit Huntington-Ashland 
Flint Roanoke 
Grand Rapids Washington: 
Muskegon-Muskegon Heights Spokane 
Minnesota: Duluth-Superior akoma 
New Jersey: West Virginia: 
Atlantic City Charleston 
Newark & Wheeling-Steubenville 
Paterson 


Perth Amboy 


SAMPLING ERRORS FOR ESTIMATES OF CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LABOR 
FORCE FROM THE MRLF SAMPLE 


Below are given the approximate sampling errors for various 
estimates obtained from the monthly labor force survey in April and 
May 1959. The data presented in the report are averages for April 
and May, thus reducing the sampling errors shown in the tables 
(which relate to a single month) by 20 percent. On the other hand, 
the sampling error for areas are generally relatively larger than for 
the country as a whole, so that on balance the figures shown below 
are probably satisfactory approximations. 


7 Separate MRLF data unavailable, combined with Joliet. 
8 Separate MRLF data unavailable, combined with New York-northeastern New Jersey. 
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Standard error of level of monthly estimates 
[In thousands] 


Both sexes Male Female 
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Part II 


Part II of this study is based on tabulations from the 1-percent 
sample survey of unemployment insurance claimants operated jointly 
in 1956 and 1957 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of 
Employment Security with the cooperation of the State employment 
security agencies. From this source, it was possible to trace the 
unemployment experience of the same individuals over an entire year 
(July 1956-June 1957). The data relate to all persons who ter- 
minated at least one spell of insured unemployment at any time 
during that period. Separate figures are available on exhaustions. 
The data on duration of unemployment reflect an accumulation of all 
spells of insured unemployment experienced during the 12 months 
under observation. 

In the 1-percent sample, information was also collected on the 
characteristics of claimants—age, sex, marital status, and occupation 
and industry of the job held before their first spell of insured unem- 
ployment. Because of time and cost factors, it was possible to use 
only a subsample (0.2 of 1 percent) in this study. Nevertheless, 
reliable information could be obtained at a fairly detailed level. 
(See table of standard errors on p. 34.) In fact, the sample for the 
insured unemployed was sufficiently large to show separate data for 
the United States for depressed areas, and all other areas. Chron- 
ically depressed areas comprise those major labor market areas which 
were classified by the Bureau of Employment Security as having a 
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substantial labor surplus in at least three out of the six regular bi- 
monthly classifications between July 1956 and June 1957, as well as 
the et labor market areas so classified at least once during that 
eriod. 

A According to the definition of chronically depressed areas used for 
this study, 21 major labor market areas were so identified; of these, 
15 were also classified as chronically depressed in the more recent BES 
study,® which used a slightly different set of criteria. By and large, 
areas which had over 6 percent of their labor force unemployed in the 
last half of 1956 or the first half of 1957—a period of high and grow- 
ing employment—are considered chronically depressed areas for the 
purpose of this study. 

There are several advantages to be derived from Part II of this 
study: 

: 1. These data are based on a relatively large sample of insured 
unemployed, permitting the presentation of separate data on 
their characteristics in depressed areas. 

2. Separate data on the number and characteristics of ex- 
haustees in depressed areas and other areas are available. 

3. Although beyond the scope of this report, the publication 
of these data permits comparison of insured unemployment and 
total unemployment in terms of experience for an entire year. 

Some of the limitations in the use of these data are: 

1. Among the major labor market areas identified as depressed 
is Detroit, which accounts for nearly half the population in the 
combined group. Toa large extent, therefore, the unemployment 
characteristics of Detroit dominate the pattern for the depressed 
areas as a whole. 

2. There are no comparable figures for the characteristics of 
covered employment—that is, the cumulative number of persons 
who worked at any time during the 12-month period under study 
in covered employment, by age, sex, marital status, occupation, 
industry, by type of area. Therefore, it is impossible to esti- 
mate a covered labor force or to calculate unemployment rates. 

3. The figures on duration reflect administrative and legislative 
limitations on duration of benefits. Moreover, these limitations 
vary by State and comparisons of exhaustion rates or duration 
of insured unemployment as between depressed and other areas 
may not be entirely valid because of these variations. 

The major findings of the study are described below. 

Altogether there were 6.3 million different persons who had one or 
more spells of insured unemployment at some time between July 1956 
and June 1957. Of this total, about 900,000—15 percent—were lo- 
cated in chronically depressed areas as defined for purposes of this 
report. 

If it is assumed that the ratio of insured to total unemployment of 
60 percent was roughly the same in chronically depressed areas as in 
the United States, then total unemployment in depressed areas would 
have accounted for about 400,000 of the 2.8 million average level of 
unemployment in 1956 and 1957. Allowing for the fact that duration 
of unemployment tends to be longer in chronically depressed than in 
other areas, this estimate should be raised somewhat—perhaps to 
about 500,000 or nearly 20 percent. 


* Op. cit. 
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Of course, this represents a rough approximation. There may be 
other reasons why the ratio of insured unemployment to total unem- 
ployment would differ in chronically depressed areas from that for 
the country asa whole. Nevertheless, the figures do provide an order 
of magnitude as to how much unemployment was located in chroni- 
cally depressed areas in a period of generally high employment for the 
Nation as a whole. The estimate of a little under 20 percent com- 
pares with an estimate of about 15 percent in the BES report on 
chronically depressed areas as of May 1959; but that report related 
to fewer areas. 

Of course, it should be remembered that even in chronically de- 
pressed areas, some unemployment would have occurred irrespective 
of the state of the labor market. All nonfarm areas are subject to 
frictional unemployment caused by seasonal fluctuations in employ- 
ment, by voluntary job changing, and by the constant stream of new 
entrants and reentrants into the labor market. Improved economic 
opportunities in chronically depressed areas would reduce both long- 
term unemployment and short-term frictional unemployment, but 
some of the unemployment in such areas would be present even under 
more favorable economic conditions. 

On the other hand, the level of unemployment in chronically de- 
pressed areas may not reflect the full magnitude of their economic 
plight. It has been hypothesized, for example, that there is under- 
utilization of labor in such areas which is not manifested in the num- 
bers of insured or total unemployed. Some persons who remain 
outside the labor force presumably would seek and accept work if the 
employment situation were more favorable. Some confirmation of 
this tendency for young men and older men of retirement age is 
provided by the data on worker rates in part I. At the same time, 
adult men who cannot find jobs in their own line of work might accept 
poorer jobs at lower pay, requiring less training and skill. 

Moreover, the existence of chronically depressed areas may have 
secondary effects that act as a drag on general economic activity. 
Such effects cannot be measured directly in terms of unemployment 
in other areas, but the degree of interrelation of our economy is such 
that there is a strong presumption of this effect. 


Age, sex, and marital status 


In depressed areas a relatively higher proportion of the insured 
unemployed were men between the ages of 25 and 54 years (49 percent 
against 42 percent in other areas). Similarly, a higher proportion 
were married men. On the other hand, 12 percent of the insured un- 
employed in nondepressed areas were women between the ages of 
45 and 64, in contrast to only 7 percent of those in depressed areas. 

In terms of the welfare aspects of the problem, unemployment was 
clearly more serious in depressed areas not only because of the higher 
rate but also because of the greater concentration among family heads. 
Most married men in the 25- to 54-year age groups have dependent 
children and many have the additional financial responsibility of 
mortgages and other kinds of consumer debt. Married women, on 
the other hand, are less frequently the primary wage earners in their 
families. Although the loss of their earnings can make a significant 
dent in the family’s buying power, it probably does not spell financial 
disaster. 
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TaBLE 11.—Insured unemployment by type of area, by age, sex, and marital status, 
July 1956-June 1957 


{Cumulative number of persons who terminated 1 or joa)” spells of insured unemployment during specified 
peri 


Thousands of persons Percent distribution 


Age, sex, and marital status 
United De- Other United De- Other 
States pressed areas States pressed areas 
areas 


areas 

icici teannateeeeendsmeanae 6, 300 908 5, 392 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
Wilseaasacctueenocascsnidaankenvanenenee 4,119 640 3, 479 65. 4 70.4 64.5 
RT Ss cses at0a Gicnicdic adage 696 104 592 11.0 11.5 11.0 
EE Wes eae occa eee 989 171 818 15.7 18.8 15.2 
Be 80 WR rcdcnbmbnntecdncessindban 905 144 761 14.4 15.9 14.1 
(5). a peeaea> Bee ee 810 129 681 12.9 14.2 2.6 
SE ee Oe it Sib ogcscmcnndindaddinnned 503 70 433 8.0 7.7 8.0 
lg ee ee 216 22 194 3.4 2.4 3.6 
DTI s acocttienae maenpabanenaadabadudneaned 3, 105 491 2, 614 49.3 54.1 48.5 
ae rn ea 846 124 7 13.4 13.7 13.4 
Widowed or divorced_.........-..-.-. 168 25 143 2.7 2.8 2.7 
ic attendee okt abesnci<ecugeouanne 2, 180 268 1,912 34.6 29. 6 35. 5 
Reet ee Gt  . camenenaens 299 38 261 4.7 4.2 4.8 
SP a  anenicideehnbea inl 521 72 449 8.3 7.9 8.3 
Be D O8 Sie chtcicecesdnghiokewas 607 89 518 9.6 9.8 9.6 
Oe ign inch akncnccdtapeeaiénes 456 45 408 7.2 5.3 7.6 
Oe initia cemnanitiidaemaaannne 236 16 220 3.7 1.8 4.1 
Cf Ra Se 61 5 56 1.0 .6 1.0 
iiss oh aoe ae ke cdma dma 1, 597 194 1, 403 25.3 21.4 26.0 
BENIN haa as a ntninsn- il os eacdinaiev eine tametaoeoam 328 51 277 6.2 5.6 5.1 
Widowed or divroced_............-... 255 23 232 4.0 2.5 4.3 


Industry and occupation 


The industry figures relate to the job held by persons before their 
first spell of insured unemployment during the 12-month period under 
study. About a third of the insured unemployed experienced more 
than one spell, but it is not known how many found jobs in other 
industries or occupations before being laid off a second or third time. 
The industry and occupation distributions for those with only one 
spell of insured unemployment were, however, substantially the same 
as for the total, suggesting that conclusions about the occupations 
and industries of the insured unemployed would not be invalidated 
by job mobility between spells of unemployment. 

Since the chronically depressed areas included Detroit, 1 out of 
every 5 insured weuneeat il the depressed areas was from the auto 
industry in contrast to only 1 out of 20 in all other areas. Other 
industries accounting for a disproportionately high number of insured 
unemployed in chronically depressed areas were mining and textiles. 
Conversely, a smaller proportion were from industries subject to wide 
seasonal variations (construction, trade, food processing) or from 
industries characterized by steady employment growth (finance, serv- 
ice, government). It is noteworthy, however, that even in chronically 
depressed areas at least a third of the insured unemployed came from 
these latter industries—not usually thought of as being directly subject 
to structural unemployment. Two-thirds came from manufacturing, 
mining, and transportation. 

Semiskilled workers accounted for 4 out of every 10 insured unem- 
ployed in depressed areas but for only 3 out of 10 in other areas. 
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Skilled workers also accounted for a slightly higher proportion of the 
insured unemployed in chronically depressed than in other areas. 
These two groups together comprised 61 percent of insured unem- 
ployment in depressed areas; 48 percent in other areas. 

In nondepressed areas, where much of the unemployment arises 
from short-term frictional situations, a higher proportion of the insured 
unemployed were white-collar or service workers. 


TABLE 12.—Insured unemployment by type of area, by industry, July 1956—June 
1957 


[See headnote on table 11] 






































Thousands of persons Percent distribution 
Industry 
United De- Other United De- Other 
States pressed areas States pressed areas 
areas areas 
Site thi peuivietenssthecmpeethcil 6, 300 908 5, 392 100.0 100.0 100.0 
et NB Rk J reer) er? 87 2.5 7.4 1.6 
eel 857 100 757 13.6 11.0 14.0 
PIS, icin nitinintndecwctmbuahiaasesnne 3, 523 570 2, 953 55.9 62.8 54.8 
Durable goods eniciadniepenniiminaeaioels 1, 812 343 1, 469 28.8 37.8 27.2 
es le | ener 174 26 148 2.8 2.9 2.7 
Fabricated metals _-.............. 201 30 171 3.2 3.2 3.2 
Machinery, excluding electrical-___ 215 35 180 3.4 3.9 3.3 
Electrical machinery-_............ 229 20 209 3.6 | 3.9 
Transportation equipment......_. 428 182 246 6.8 20.0 4.6 
All other durable goods_.......... 565 50 515 9.0 5.7 9.6 
Nondurable goods. .............-.--..- 1, 71 227 1, 484 97.2 25. 0 27. 5 
Food and kindred_-_.............- 272 12 260 4.3 1.3 4.8 
PIII. duit’ ssi bepideaaonecnn 366 80 286 5.8 8.8 5.3 
I cn celine hed eilngocichiaviotandoinas 640 86 554 10.2 9.5 10.3 
i a ded 167 16 151 2.7 1.8 2.8 
All other nondurables__........... 266 33 233 4.2 3.6 4.3 
Transportation and other utilities....-..__ 181 | 20. 161. 2.9 2.2 3.0 
IE 5 thats ih bb icin sek K btn edb bcd bickebehsheed 730 69 661 11.6 7.6 12.3 
Finance, service, and government__..._-- 490 42 448 7.8 4.6 8.3 
All other industries_...............--..... 364 41 323 5.8 4.5 6.0 
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TABLE 13.—Insured unemployment by type of area, by occupation, July 1956- 
June 1957 


[See headnote on table 11] 


Thousands of persons Percent distribution 
Occupation 





United De- Other 
States pressed areas 











areas 
Sal iciritinitagaenvsentenadatieantinitil 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
Professional and managerial__.._....._..-- 2.5 1.8 2.6 
Clseees ee Wee. 0655 code nan 9.5 6.5 10.0 
GORTIOD, cin ccd entre noticias dennianmay 5.8 3.2 6.2 
ee ee na 16.7 18.7 16.3 
CO Be ik pat wiytcheteh ont tate 33.1 42.7 31.5 
Cc diehis bt net incthaltnan dein 29.5 25.0 30.3 
Entry Gnd ether ...-: 2: 2. £.-.545.252.51.. 2.9 2.2 3.0 
ee eS ee oe = 70.4 64.5 
Professional and managerial_--._-._. 1.9 1.5 1.9 
ee | eer ee eS. 3.8 2.8 4.0 
er 3.3 1.9 3.6 
| a ee es Se 15.1 17.4 14.7 
COIS tbtcivenccduengecdakéapn 18.7 26. 2 17.4 
Co ee a eee 20. 2 18. 6 20. 4 
Raby MSG BeBe 2.4 2.1 2.4 
WOE Laicédatdiiciccund std aqkes Med , 34.6 e 29.6 35. 5 
Professional and managerial__-.--_... . .6 2 of 
Olerical and sales. ..........-....- . 5.7 3.7 6.0 
SE ee 2 2.4 1.3 2.6 
NE ec Bcceans cadeoudl < 1.6 1.3 1.6 
GE Mini n> on nadecnmbuosdhinndean 14.4 16.5 14.1 
MN = a eee eae 9.3 6.4 9.8 
Wisitry Oriel CGE Soe on in cs cence -5 a .6 





Exhaustions, duration, and spells of insured unemployment 


Somewhat surprisingly, the rate of exhaustions in chronically de- 
pressed areas was only slightly higher than in other areas during the 
second half of 1956 and first half of 1957 (1734 per 100 against 16 per 
100 persons who had at least one spell of insured unemployment). 
Similarly, the proportion with 15 weeks or more of insured unemploy- 
ment was also only slightly higher in depressed areas—29 percent as 
compared with 27 percent. 
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The fact that insured unemployment of more than 15 weeks was 
only slightly more prevalent in depressed areas suggests that the figures 
compiled in this study do not reflect the full measure of chronic unem- 
ployment. There are a number of factors that may influence these 
data and it must be recognized that the data shown here relate 
only to persons who terminated an active spell of insured unemploy- 
ment sometime during the period under observation. What we still 
do not know is the number of persons in each type of area who were 
chronically unemployed; who, for example, exhausted their benefits 
long before the second half of 1956 but who never became reemployed 
long enough to earn new benefit rights. This group of inactive unem- 
ployed would presumably be much more prevalent in chronically 
depressed areas than in other areas. 

ven if the industrial distribution of the insured unemployed in 
chronically depressed areas shown in these data had been the same 
as in other areas, the proportion drawing benefits for 15 weeks or 
more would not have been any higher. Within certain industries, 
however, such as mining, construction, and automobile production, 
the proportions with spells of insured unemployment lasting over 3 
months was a good deal higher in chronically depressed than in other 
areas. 

1% By and large most of the major depressed areas are in large industrial States where the benefits are 
among the more liberal in terms of duration. This would tend to narrow the differences in exhaustion 
rates to the extent that the insured unemployed in nondepressed areas might run out of benefits sooner 
because of legal provisions alone, On the other hand, the concentration of depressed areas in large States 
with longer duration of benefits should have accentuated the differences in the proportion exceeding 15 
weeks. It is not possible for this study, however, to quantify the effect of variations in State law and oper- 


ating procedures on exhaustions or on duration, but it seems likely that it had little overall effect and cannot 
explain the very small differences between depressed and other areas. 
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32 UNEMPLOYMENT IN AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL LABOR SURPLUS 


Statistics on the number of spells of insured unemployment also 
showed little overall difference between chronically depressed and 
other areas. Altogether, 34 percent of the insured unemployed in 
depressed areas had more than one spell including 13 percent who had 
three or more spells. The comparable figures for other areas were 31 

ercent and 12 percent. Both in construction and in the auto industry, 
onger cumulative duration in chronically depressed areas did not 
result from a greater number of separate spells but rather from the 
longer duration of each individual spell. 
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34 UNEMPLOYMENT IN AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL LABOR SURPLUS 


APPENDIX TO Part II 


List or Masor Arras IDENTIFIED AS CHRONICALLY DEPRESSED 


Indiana: New Jersey: Atlantic City 
Evansville North Carolina: 
Terre Haute Asheville 
Massachusetts: Durham 
Fall River Pennsylvania: 
Lawrence Altoona 
Lowell Johnstown 
Michigan: Scranton 
Detroit Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton 
Flint Rhode Island: Providence 
Grand Rapids Tennessee: Knoxville 
Lansing West Virginia: Charleston 
Muskegon-Muskegon Heights Wisconsin: Kenosha 


SAMPLING ERRORS FOR ESTIMATES OF CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
INSURED UNEMPLOYED FROM THE 0.2 PERCENT SAMPLE 


Below are given the approximate sampling errors for various esti- 
mates obtained from the 0.2 percent sample of all persons terminating 
a spell of insured unemployment in the United States during the 
July 1956—June 1957 report periods. These sampling errors also 
apply to the estimates obtained for the depressed areas. 

The sampling errors shown are for the 68 percent level of confi- 
dence. Doubling these percents gives the sampling variability for a 
95 percent confidence level. Where estimates are for subtotals, the 
sampling errors will tend to be overstated. 


The approximate sampling error in percentage terms 


Sampling error Sampling error 
For an estimate of— (percent) | For an estimate of—Con. (percent) 
70 
31 
22 
10 


O 








